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We noticed a few days since a shocking instance 
of murder, followed by suicide, which took place 
at Montmorency, near Paris. Le Voleur of the 20th 
instant, contains a very extraordinary document 
connected with this case, in the shape of a commu- 
nication from Stephane D., the suicide himself, 
dated on the morning of the catastrophe, and pur- 
porting to be an exact account of his thoughts and 
feelings during the last three days of his life. The 
length of the article precludes our giving entire this 
melancholy record of the effects of a morbid sensi- 
bility upon two young persens, who have fallen vie- 
tims to a romantic temperament and over heated 
imagination, but we extract the most remarkable 
passages. The letter, which was received by the 
editor about noon on the 29th of April, accompa- 
nied with a request for its immediate insertion, 
runs thus :— 

‘s And I, too, am determined on writing a work, the title 
of which, at least, shall possess a claim to originality— 
The Three last Days of a Suicide. Itneeds no preface, 
and will be very brief, as I have actually no more than 
three days to write it in, part of which must be employed 
in those occupations which I shall have to engage in up to 
the last moment. Nor will it be devoid of interest, as I 
am myself at once its author and hero. Since yesterday, 
Thursday, the 23d of April, I have decided on dying, and 
Monday next, the 27th, is the day on which I have fixed 
for putting my design into execution. It is far from my 
wish to inflict on my readers the ennui which is the bane 
of my own existence. My heart has been incessantly the 
prey of this vulture, which, inseparable from its victim, 
has accompanied me from the arms of one female to those 
of another. But let me not anticipate—— 

‘I married Mademoiselle P***, after a courtship of 
eight months; she was well adapted to make me happy 


their liaison will excite in an innocent family. The 
same reflection has, by this time, occurred to Stephane 
himself, and, as he professes still to feel a great re- 
gard for his wife, he is shocked at the pain her 
knowledge of it will inflict upon her. Then it is 
that the idea of suicide appears first to have oc- 
curred to his mind, and he hints it to Laura in some 
verses; a conversation follows on the subject, in 
which the matter is at first treated lightly, when, on 
the 2lst of April, he receives from her the following 
letter :— 

**T look forward to the future with alarm: if you really 
love me, you will not hesitate; I hold life in detestation, 
and see in it nothing but a continuation of torment ; to live 
without you is impossible ; I should be for ever the prey of 
inquietude. Be it so, then, I must die; I feel a secret 
pleasure in the thought. What bave J to regret? My re- 
lations? They will prefer the intelligence of my death to 
that of my dishonour. If you have any thing to regret in 
the world remain in it. I shall complain no more; and 
I have courage sufficient to quit a life which is become in- 
supportable. I have reflected long and deeply: I can 
have no enjoyment without you; every thing is opposed to 
my happiness. J wish to die. Reply to me on this sub- 
ject.—* Your friend, ** Laura.” 

His reply was a brief one— 

** You know my determination ; it is to follow you in all 
things—it is unchangeable.’’ 

He then declares his intention of committing to 
writing an account of the remainder of his time on 
earth, and commences by a description of his own 
person, as contained in a passport granted him when 
at the age of twenty, about a year since; the por- 
trait which he draws is, as in the case of his mistress, 
not without personal advantages, and then he goes 


on. 
Thursday, April 23. 


‘6 At six this morning I was in la rus d’Hanover ; she 
did not keep me waiting. Her appearance was that as if 
sleep had been a stranger to her, her air was nevertheless 
cheerful. On her arrival I was carelessly smoking a cigar, 
but removed it immediately ; the smell ofa pipe is unplea- 





had not the romance of my disposition rendered happi 
of impossible attainment.” : 

He then goes on to describe the commencement 
of his acquaintance with Laura, to whom he was 
introduced by his friend D’A***; the latter was at- 
tached to her, and requested him to keep an eye 
over the object of his affections during his absence. 
Then we have the old story of Werther over again, 
and even his account of his first interview with 
Laura, together with his description of her person, 
bear so strong a resemblance to those of Goéthe, 
that it is impossible not to discover that he had be- 
gun to identify himself with that author’s hero. He 
falls violently in love, a correspondence ensues, in 
the course of which he ascertains that his passion is 
returned ; his friend discovers his perfidy, reproaches 
him with it, and represents to Laura, who has already 
yielded to his rival’s desires, the confusion which 


sant toa female. * Have you any news for me ?’—* Yes, 
I shall die on Monday.’—* And without me ?’—*‘ I shall 
not have that grief to suffer.’—* You will die happy ??>— 
*Yes, on Monday.’—Every thing around me from that 
moment appeared idle in my sight, and I gazed with pity 
on the people whom I saw running about occupied with 
their various concerns.” 
* * * * * * 

The conversation continues. 

“ © You quit life then,’ again I asked, ‘ without regret ?’ 
—* Yes.’-—* And without fear ?’—*I do.’ Of hell ?°— 
* I believe not in it: after death the soul becomes resolved 


this world as a theatre in which the same performers are 
constantly re-appearing on the stage in various characters, 
having only changed their dresses behind the scenes.’ ” 

* * * o 

*** Let us change the subject; how shall we die ?’°— 
*T will shoot you first, then turn against myself the weapon 
that has destroyed you !’—* And if you should miss me 2” 
—‘ Fear not that; my hand will be steady enough.’—* At 
least do not point your pistol at my head; it would dis- 
figure me.’—*‘ Ah, coquette to the last! no, I will level 
it at your heart.’ 

‘* A nursery maid passed with an infant in her arms. 
* Ah!’ cried Laura, with a deep sigh, ‘ what need of all 
this care ? when that infant is grown up, perhaps she will 
become a suicide like us! unhappy parents, you know 
not what trouble you are heaping up for yourselves !’— 
* Varewell!—On Monday!’ She disappeared, and I was 
in a desart. ” . ba * 

‘*T applied to my task and wrote for four hours; my 
wife entered. ‘ Pauline,’ said I, ‘I am going to take a 
journey on Monday !’—‘ How ?’—* For one day only, 
and to a good purpose: I shall obtain a situation.’—* Of 
value ?’— Six thousand francs, at least.’—* Impossible ! 
you would look more cheerful were it so.’—* It is true." — 
‘Oh, how happy it will make our relations! how happy 
it will make ourselves! ah! had our dear little Stephanie 
lived !'—I felt as if she had plunged a dagger in my 
bosom. 

‘© After dinner I fell asleep. * You have awakened mie 
from a singular dream,’ said I to Pauline. * I thought 
you were a widow, and about to be married again.’ I 
wished to prepare her for the event.” 

He then goes to the theatre, and afterwards to 2 
friend, whose assistance he requests in making his 
will, on the plea that he is about to be engaged in a 
duel; then recommences writing, and describes the 
sensations which he experienced at hearing his un 
conscious wife laugh heartily at the comedy whict 
they had just left, and the humour of which had 
only served to confirm his own perceptions. He re 
ceives a second letter from Laura. 

‘** Stephane, all is decided; I am more resolved thai 
ever. I have entered upon a career too painful for me 
not to seek to quit it. The more I consider the more 
plainly I see this is the only way left us: otherwise I must 
renounce you. You know this to be impossible: my 
determination then is immoveable. I have but one regret : 
I wept yesterday much on thinking upon my father, but 
to-day I am firm and resigned. Adieu, my dear friend ! 
At nine on Monday—Think of me ! “LAURAY 

To this he replies: 

‘*Laura, you wept! Have you not over-rated your 
courage? To-morrow you will see your father—distrust 
your own heart! My arrangements are made—my wea- 





into nothing; what think you of a future state ?’—* My 
friend, I hope to return upon earth.’—*I comprehend, | 
you believe in the metempsychosis.’—Not exactly 80; the | 





pons prepared ! think that you have only to choose be- 
tween dying by the hand of your lover or your assassin.” 


He then goes to purchase a pair of pistols, and the 


doctrine of metempsychosis supposes the soul of man to| thoughts of his aunt and some other relations cross 
enter into the body of an inferior animal; my belief is| his mind, without, however, effecting any change in 
that it will animate another human frame. I consider! his purpose. They will prefer, he says, to hear of 
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his death, rather than of his disgrace. 
again goes to the theatre, and describes himself as 
entering into the spirit of the scene, and conversing 
cheerfully with a friend on the subject of the piece, 
after itis over. At six the following morning he 
rises, takes leave of his wife, and sets out on his pre- 
tended journey. His last letter is dated “ Montmo- 
rency, April 29th,” where he appears to have been 
staying two days with his mistress. 

‘* It is four o’clock, two weddings‘are being celebrated 
in the rooms immediately beneath that which we have not 
quitted since Monday evening. We hear the sounds of 
their music, and of their mirth, sounds which will soon 
be mingled with the report of the weapons of death. 
Come, M. C., quick, get ready an article which may ex- 
hibit to the world the confusion among the waiters and 
cooks of the White Horse Hotel, flying with precipitation 
from their stoves, and cautiously creeping to the place 
whence these reports proceed. Depict the consternation 
of the young married couples, which will so soon give way 
to an air of satisfaction, inasmuch as this interruption to 
their ball will carry them the sooner to each other's arms. 
Be not amazed at the levity of my tone;, I cannot help it; 
my hand and my glances rest with delight on the weapon 
which I am about to discharge into my own breast, after 
having pierced the heart of Laura, who is at this moment 
smiling on me. But then, my aunt, Pauline! Paul— 
Paul—Pauline! adieu, adieu !” 

Thus concludes this extraordinary epistle. The 
editor states that a courier was instantly despatched 
to Montmorency, in the faint hope of preventing 
this double crime. On his arrival no noise had been 
heard in their chamber, nor was it known whether 
they were still in it, or whether they had walked 
out. On knocking, no answer was returned, and a 
difficulty was found in opening the door from the 
circumstance of the bed having been drawn across 
it on the inside; but when an entrance was effected, 
a dreadful scene presented itself. ‘The two bodies 
lay stretched on the ground covered with blood ; two 
chairs were near them placed-opposite each other; 
a handkerchief was tied over the eyes of Laura, 
whose heart had been penetrated by a bullet. The 
hand of the wretched young man appears afterwards 
to have become unsteady ; his wound was lower 
down in the body, and he appeared to have died in 
great agony, from the contortions of his features. 
‘The pistols were lying on the table unstained with 
blood ; near them was a note addressed to the inn- 
keeper, apologizing for making his house the scene 
of their destruction, and stating that they had gone 
out with the view of accomplishing their purpose in 
the neighbouring wood, but that the cold was so 
severe Stephane had feared lest it should render his 
hand unsteady; the note ended by bequeathing the 
shawl of Laura to one of the chambermaids. The 
report of the pistols had been drowned in the noise 
of the music, nor had any one any notion of the 
precise moment when the catastrophe took place. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

With pleasure we comply with the request of a friend in 
copying the following article from the 7imes London 
bewspaper :— 

** We have elsewhere published, (says the Times, in the 
torm of an advertisement, a series of resolutions adopted 
by the committee of the Society for the Diftusion of Useful 
Knowledge, and we must further recommend to public 
attention the well-drawn-up and very interesting address 


At six he _ referred to by the committee in their resolutions, and which 


| will be found below. Few pains need be taken to enforce 
| upon our readers the unquestionable and infinite value of 
| the objects proposed by the above society—a society alike 
| virtuous in its motives, and useful in its exertions—for the 
moral welfare and general happiness of those numerous 
classes of the community, whose daily occupation in some 
branch of manual industry, precludes them from collecting 
for themselves the scattered materials of so!id or entertain- 
ing knowledge, and leaves them dependent for that great 
| ornament, purifier, and comfort of human life, upon the 
efforts of men who are more blessed with opportunities of 
study, and more responsible for the diffusion amongst 
others of those benefits, from all anxiety about which they 
are fortunately, in their own persons, exempted. 

** There is, perhaps, no example to be found of an equal 
amount of precious information, procured, arranged, and 
communicated through the press to the public, in so short 
a time, in so complete a form, and at a price.so moderate 
and encouraging, as in the little volumes alluded to by the 
committee, the purposes and progress of which-they have 
explained in language intelligible to the least-informed of 
Englishmen. We are sure that no more severe disaster 
could befal a civilized country than the failure of an un- 
dertaking so happily conceived, so wonderfully (during 
the short period of its existence) advanced, and after hav- 
ing just enough succeeded in its endeavours to extend a 
taste and love for knowledge among the labouring classes, 
as to make the latter doubly sensible of the calamity which 
would be inflicted on them, were the means of acquiring 
liberal information to be henceforth intercepted or im- 
paired. Such a result, moreover, would be no less dis- 
graceful to the affluent orders of this country, than it 
would be disastrous to the humble, because no failure 
could now occur, save only through an abridgment of the 
necessary funds, by a check to the hitherto rapidly spread- 
ing subscriptions. For our parts, it surprises us, that for 
a contribution of £1 per annum, such a number of useful 
printed publications has been, or can be, afforded to the 
subscriber, even though not a penny of the whole were to 
be appropriated to the more direct objects of the ascocia- 
tion. But there is, it seems, after delivering to each con- 
tributor of £1 sterling per annum, twenty-four different 
printed treatises, a surplus remaining of about 8s.; and 
upon this excess alone stands the hope of adequately fulfil- 
ling the patriotic ends of theinstitution. Let us trust that 
the appeal now submitted to English gentlemen will not 
have been made in vain. 

‘* The period which has elapsed since the last report of 
the committee-has fulfilled the expectations they then an- 
nounced, by exhibiting an unabated desire on the .part of 
the public for useful information. The committee only 
think it necessary to refer to that communication for an 
account of their general views and purposes, and will con- 
fine themselves, on the present occasion, to a statement of 
the result of their labours from that to.the present time. 

** Since the 1st of January, 1828, the date of the last re- 
port, treatises have been published, on the 1st and 15th of 
each month, with almost undeviating regularity. In the 
course of those publications a history of Greece has ap- 
peared, which affords a specimen of what they intend in 
the historical department : it iscomprised in nine numbers, 
with a separate title and index, now conveniently bound 
in one volume, and sold at the moderate price of 5s. It 
contains a Lape of matter at least equal to three vo- 
lumes usually sold for 245. 

‘*On the 15th instant, the last part of the Treatise on 
the Polarization of Light will be published, and with it 
an index, glossary, and title page, to sixteen treatises, con- 
stituting a distinct volume on physical subjects. The 
other treatises required to finish the subjects of what is 
commonly called natural philosophy are all published, 
except astronomy and magnetism. ‘This second volume, 
with its index and glossary, will be ready in the course of 
the presentsummer. The glossaries are likely to prove very 
useful, as containing easy and popular explanations of the 
various scientific words used in the treatises, and a general 
glossary wall be formed gut of the two, containing all the 
terms belonging to natural philosophy. The same plan 
will be followed in the other sciences. A vocabulary or 
glossary of terms.used in the arts will also be given. Vo- 








lumes of history and biography will succeed those on phy- 
sics; and the histories of Rome and England are already 
in a state of considerable forwardness. 

** The committee have deemed it an important part of 


| their undertaking to provide that valuable help to geogra- 
| phical and historical knowledge, a set of maps; four are 


nearly ready for publication ; two of ancient Greece and 
two of modern Greece. The committee are happy to state, 
that in preparing these maps they have had the aid of a 
distinguished hydrographer, a member of the committee, 
and they are enabled to assert, that no maps have yet been 


presented to the public combining fulness, accuracy, and 
cheapness in any thing like an equal degree. 

** As some complaints have been made of the treatises 
upon eertain branches of physical science requiring more 
easy and popular introductions, the committee have, fcr 
the purpose of teaching as much of those branches as can 
be learned without any previous knowledge of mathema- 
tics, adopted measures for publishing such introductions 
to mechanics, optics, and astronomy, each of which will 
form one treatise. 

** The committee having thus provided for the primary 
object of the society, the Library of Useful Knowledge, 
have not been inattentive to the promise held out in their 
former address, relative to the collateral publications pe. 
culiarly adapted to the wants aud tastes of certain nu- 
merous classes of the community. Two half volumes of 
the Library of Ente: taining Knowledge have already ap. 
peared,—one containing an account of Menageries and 
Quadrupeds, the other treating of Vegetable Substances, 
particularly timber and other ‘trees; a ‘third, comprising 
anecdotes of self-educated men, is in the press. The parts 
already published have been received with the most en- 
couraging marks of public approval. The sale of the first 
already exceeds 14,000; and that of ‘the second, although 
only recently published, 9,000. 

** The class of publications denominated in the pros. 
pectus The Farmer's Series, are regarded by the committee 
as of peculiar importance. They are bestowing a corres: 
ponding degree of attention upon the preparatory arrange- 
ments of subjects and execution. These arrangements 
will be matured before the committee shall deem it proper 
to commence publication, in order that the work when 
commenced may proceed without interruption. 

** The Almanack, which.at first was considered a matter 
of experiment, has now decidedly accomplished the ob- 
ject of the society in giving a new character to works of 
this description. The sale for the last year exceeded 
32,000 ; that of the Companion to the Almanack has 
amounted to 16,000. The disadvantage which the Com- 
panion has sustained in consequence of being published 
six weeks later than the Almanack, will hereafter be pre- 
vented, and both will be published on the same day. The 
hest attention of the committee will be devoted to giving 
every practical improvement to both. United, they will 
afford a complete annual register of all that is most neces- 
sary to be known in the successive changes -and improve. 
ments in the legislation, the industry, the manners, and 
education of the country. 

‘The important subject of Friendly Societies has 
occupied the unremitting attention of the committee, A 
moderate-sized volume, to be published at a very low 
price, isin preparation, the object of which is to unfald 
the true-principles upon which those institutions shopld 
be formed, with their history and present state, and giving 
the tables most useful for conducting their affairs with the 
principles upon which these are constructed. 

** In order to prepare these tables, 2,000 schedules*have 
been circulated among various Friendly Societies; and 
although the answers.hitherto received have, from various 
causes, not yet been so numerous as was anticipated, yet 
they already comprise about 3,000 lives, and afford 
valuable data for calculation. The committee have re- 
ceived great assistance from the * Delegates of the Metro- 
politan Friendly Societies.’ 

** Availing themselves of the zeal and intelligence 
evinced by the several local associations formed in aid of 
the objects of the society, the committee have instituted in- 
quiries into various matters of importance, such as thesta- 
tistics of different districts, their local advantages and dis- 
advantages, local improvements and defects, with a view 
to diffuse the knowledge of what is useful, and impart to 
all what has been the happy result of the ingenuity or ex- 
perience of a few. 

** As education is the foundation of whatever can im- 
prove the condition of mankind, the committee would con- 
sider themselves deficient in the most essential branch of 
their undertaking, if this great object did not engage a 
principal part of their attention. With these views the 
want (almost peculiar to this country) of a journal of edu- 
cation, for recording and circulating, periodically, all the 
improvenients made in this department in the -various 
parts of the world, has not escaped their attention, and 
they are at present occupied in considering how it may. be 
best supplied. 

** For better effecting all the foregoing purposes, the 
committee have formed themselves into various sub-com- 
mittees, with ascertained days and hours of meeting, by 
the regular adherence to which system the business of the 
society is transacted. 

**The committee having thus described the outline of 
their proceedings, are under the necessity of adverting to 





the state of their funds, and of appealing for continued 
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contains an article by Dr. Brewster on the motions of and on it is worked a small bouquet of flowers in different 


and increased support on the part of the public. The sale 
of their publications, though large, does not enable the 
different publishers to yitld them an income adequate to 
the objects which they are anxious to accomplish. 

‘+ Among the causes of this result, are first to be enume- | 
rated the number and greatness of these objects, and the 
extreme cheapness of the publications. It is also neces- 
sary to observe, that at the formation of the society, its 
success was so much matter of doubt and speculation, that 
the arrangement for the first year and a half with the pub- 
lishers was on a scale which involved a loss upon the ba- 
lance of about £300. By the terms of a new contract, 
the profits are more fairly apportioned, but still are un- 
equal to the expenses which it is necessary for the society 
to incur, and it will be remarked that the net amount of | 
profit on each annual subscription of £1 is only 8s. per 
annum, after deducting 12s. for the value of the 24 trea- 
tises delivered gratuitously to.each subscriber. ; 

‘+ The expenses of the office are, of course, great In pro- 
portion to the numerous and various labours of the com- 
mittees, nine of which are in constant activity ; and the 
correspondence, too, for obtaining all the information 
which it is desired to collect from local committees, imposes 
a considerable charge, while it yields no immediate pecu- 
niary return. It has appeared expedient to the committee 
in some instances to remunerate authors immediately on 
the acceptance of their MSS., without waiting for the 
period of publication. Not unfrequently they are under 
the necessity of making advances at some hazard, and, 
occasionally, extra payments for manuscripts are required, 
and gratuities for communications which contain valuable 
matter, though not such as is fit for publication ; and, 
above all, heavy charges are unavoidably incurred for 
correction of the press,. in consequence of the minute and 
repeated revision of the members of the committee and 
their professional referees. ‘ 
“These sources of expense will, it is hoped, satisfac- 
torily explain the necessity of the present appeal to the 
public for pecuniary support; for without that support 
the committee will be unable to accomplish fully the great 
objects in which they are more and more encouraged to 
persevere, by the clear evidence of the good effects that 
have already resulted from their labours.” 














Scientific {otices. 





ALL NATURE ANIMATED. 

On September 23d, 1828, through the medium of the 
Kaleidoscope, we adverted to Mr. Brown's singular miscro- 
scopical discovery, or supposed discovery, that all matter, 
animal, vegetable, and even mineral, abounded with life. 
We then hinted that Mr. Brown might possibly be mis- 
taken, and that the ‘* motions observed might be the result 
of electricity, galvanism, magnetism, or some eccult power, 
which might give that impulse to bodies mistaken for ani- 
mation ;—thus, if we place a piece of paper or glass‘on a 
magnet, and sprinkle over it steel filings, we shall find that 
these metallic particles stand up on one end, like the bris- 
tles upon an animal’s back ; and yet it would be absurd to 
contend that the magnet had communicated life to the 
apparently-animated steel filings.” 

As the subject has been lately revived, we shall repeat a 
portion of what we observed when the phenomenon was 
first announced :— 

“©The wonderful, beautiful, and regular motions ob- 
served in fluids, during the process of crystalization, 
might be mistaken for life, as they far surpass the most 
regular mapeeuvres of a military body. These motions, 
however, have generally been referred to chemical attrac- 
tions and affinities, and have never been attributed to vital 
energies.—All the works of nature are alike inexplicable ; 
and, if one phenomenon appear more surprising than 
another, it is simply because it is more of rare occurrence. 
Whether matter be animated or inanimate, its production 
is equally above our limited comprehension: we know as 
little about the nature of matter in motion as we do of that 
of quiescent matter ; and it is equally beyond the power of 
man to construct a grain of sand or a wheat straw, as to 
form a whale or a mammoth.” 

We have reverted to our formerly expressed opinions on 
this interesting subject, because they have subsequently 
received countenance frem a scientific gentleman, very 
competent to treat of such subjects. 


molecules of bodies, as observed by Mr. Brown. Dr. 
Brewster says, that in examining the motions of granules 
of pollen suspended in water, he had recognised movements 
which, he was satisfied, were entirely the result of the po- 
sition of unstable equilibrium which they occupied in the 
fluid medium. Dr. Brewster adds, that, if these motions 
resisted every method of explanation, it is the last suppo- 
sition in philosophy that they are owing to animal life. 
He asks, moreover, what, indeed, are all the motions of 
the planets,—what are their progressions, their stations, 
their retrogradations, their revolutions, their mutations, 
but so many movements in the larger molecules of the uni- 
verse? Why, then, need we wonder that the microscopic 
molecules of this lower world should exhibit their attrac- 
tions, their rotations, their combinations, their dilatations, 
and their contractions? We are disposed, indeed, to go 
much farther, and to ask, why should not the molecules 
of the hardest solids have their orbits, their centres of at- 
traction, and the same varied movements which are ob- 
served in planetary and nebulous matter? The existence 
of such movements has already been recognised in mineral 
and other bodies. A piece of sugar melted by heat, and 
without any regular arrangement of its particles, will, in 
process of time, gradually change its character, and con- 
vert itself into regular crystals, possessing a mathematical 
regularity of structure, and displaying all the wonderful 
phenomena of double refraction. A mineral body will, in 
the course of time, part with some of its ingredients, or 
take in others, till it has become a new mineral, and has 
entirely lost its personal identity ;—and (as has recently 
been discovered) a regular crystal may, by the mere intro- 
duction of ‘heat, have the whole arrangement of its mole- 
cules converted into an opp arrang t, developing 
new physical properties which it did not before possess. 
In these changes the molecules must have turned round 
their axis, and taken up new positions within the solid, 
while its external ferm has suffered no apparent change, 
and while its general properties of solidity and trans- 
parency have remained unaltered. 








Steam-carriage.—Our enterprising townsman, Mr. J. 
, Napier, ‘lately constructed, and on Monday last shipped 
on board a steamer.at the Bromielaw, u beautiful carriage, 
which we understand is designed to carry passengers be- 
tween Loch Eck and Creggans ferry, Strachur. The 
coach has four wheels, having the body in front, and 
two boilers with two engines, of four horses’ power each, 
placed behind. The cistern is placed under the boilers, 
and feeds them by the operation of the carriage. The 
boilers are double, and so constructed that a vacancy is left 
between the water on each side to act as a vent above the 
furnace for the smoke, and also as a passage for thp fuel 
from the top. The driver, or engineer, has a seat on the 
top at the extremity of the carriage, near the machinery, 
where an index-wheel is placed to steer the fore-wheels, 
and direct the coach. It is supposed, from the size of 
the boilers, as well as from the short distance between 
Loch Eck and Strachur, (only five miles,) that no fuel will 
require to be carried, as a sufficiency of steam will be 
obtained before starting. The body of the carriage is 
capacious, with eight seats on each side within for pas- 
sengers. It will also carry as many more without, besides 
leaving room for luggage on the top. The vehicle was 
tried on the road on Tuesday, with twenty-five passen- 
gers, and went at the rate of twelve miles per hour.— 
Glasgow Free Press. 





afashions for June. 





A Mornina DreEss.—A dress of white organdy, with 
a broad hem round the border, above which are bouquets 
of variously-coloured flowers embroidered in crewels; a 


the corsage which is confined round the waist by a belt 
of Pomona-green satin, with a Chatelaine chain and key 
of gold; the belt fastens by a gold buckle in front. The 
mancherons on the sleeves are formed of points embroi- 


canezou of tulle, worked in a corresponding manner forms | 


colours. An elegant blond cap is worn with this dress, 
lightly ornamented with scrolls of white satin and various 
small flowers ; and broad strings of white-striped gauze 
ribbon float over the shoulders. 

AN EVENING Dress.—A dress of oiseau de Paradis 
satin, ornamented at the border by two rows of white gauze 
bouillonés; over which are placed across, in bias, trim- 
mings of amber silk, representing foliage: the upper bou- 
illioné is headed by silk cordon of the same colour as the 
foliage ornaments; and, at equal distances, are seen, de- 
pendent from the cordon, two superb tassels. The body 
is made plain, with a very deep falling tucker of rich 
blond. The sleeves very short, and a tassel descends from 
the shoulder to the elbow; two tassels also ornament the 
front of the bust, from a cordon which heads the tucker. 
The coiffeure consists of a dress hat of white crape, with 
a superb plumage of white feathers, playing over it in 
every direction. A large rosette of white gauze figured 
ribbon is placed next the hair, under the brim, en the 
right side. The necklace and ear- pendants are of gold. 
The bracelets of gold and enamel in different colours ; 
two on each wrist. The shoes of white satin, with very 
small bows. 

The colours most admired are stone-colour, lavender, 
jonquille, rose-colour, ethereal. blue, and emerald-green. 











Steimming Challenges.—Dr. Bedale, in reply to the cbal- 
lenge of Mr. Vipond, in our last, says, he is at Mr. V.’s 
service any time, on the conditions first proposed. We 
do not publish the letter, as our readers were somewhat 
jaded with the subject last year. If the two antagonists 
cannot agree to swim together, let them swim separately, 
and under circumstances as similar as possible. It is our 
opinion, that swimming five or six miles in the Leeds 
canal, or any other place where there is no tide, would be 
a much greater feat than swimming and floating even from 
the Rock to Runcorn; and we are pretty well persuaded 
that neither of these persons could swim six miles in still 
water under four and a half or five hours. To settle the 
question for ever, let their friends make up a purse to be 
swam for on Windermere lake, which would be a much 
more satisfactory experiment than swimming and drifting 
twenty-five miles in a current, the velocity of which 1s 
not ascertained, and is always varying. 








Tide Table. 
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Tuesday -- 9| 4 1} 4 2811 10 |Whit-Tuesday. 
Wednesdayl10; 4 59) 5 3211 2 Oxford Term begins. 
Thursday 11'6 9 6 4411 2 St. Barnabas. 
Friday ----12' 717) 7 491i 6) 
Saturday--13 8 18) 8 4412 3 
Sunday--- 14 9 7| 9 3013 6 Trinity Sunday. 
Monday --15 9 52)10 1114 8 
Tuesday --1610 32/10 5115 10 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
[From the Liverpool Courier. | 
Barometer ; Extreme) Thermo-jxtreme, State of | emarks 
during | meter8 /heat Du- the Wine ab 
noon. Night. |morning jrng day. at noon nomn 
| pein 
tMay | 
27 |30 20} 45 0; 57 0; 63 O N._ {Fair. 
28 | 30 13/ 51 0| 62 0 66 O N.N.W.'Pair. 
29 |29 98, 56 0} 63 O| 67 O| N.W. \Sultry. 
30 [29 91| 58 0! 64 O| 68 O| N.W. Pair. 
31 | 29 93, 54 0} 68 O | 64 O| N.W. | Fair. 
June | | | | 
1 }30 00} 53 0 58 O|} 63 0| N.W. (Cloudy. 
2'30 12!) 56 0 57 O 63 OQ! N.W. Cloudy. 


June Ist, Seven, a.m. rain.—2d, Four, p.m. rain. 


REMARKS FOR MAY. 


Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, (29,) 84:18 
mean temperature,—extreme during night, 49:20; eight, 
a.m. 56:24; noon, 61:05; extreme during day, 63:18: 
general mean, 58:37 ;* maximum of temperature, (23d. ) 
72; minimum, (night of the 4th,) 42. Wind, 13 davs 
north-west, 1 north-east, 5 due west, 7 south-east, 2 souti:, 
2 east, 1 north. 

Summary of the month.—23 days fair, 3 cloudy, 2 rain, 
3 sultry. 











dered in colours, and edged with narrow lace, over which 





The last number of the Edinburgh Journal of Science 


confines the sleeves at the wrist, which cuff is pointed, 


is a very narrow rouleau of Pomona-green satin. A cuff 


The highest point of the thermometer in May, 1523, 
was on the 17th, when it stood at 69. 
| * The general mean of May, 1828, was 56:11. 





























400 THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
4 ee ep I knew not the beauty of Rosa the fair, G . 
a. aS eae i I knew not the power of her eye; Che Trabeller. 
APE AS SS But now the vain shade of my freedom is small, ae 
a a) Ket Each word that she utters but adds to my thrall ; cea. igen 
ry yee” bg Then let no one heed ’em A TRIP TO BANGOR, THE CHAIN BRIDGE, 
When men prate of freedom, BEAUMARIS, &c. May, 1829. 
————————— =| Thelittle blind archer’s too much for them all. 
30 etrp. E’en woman herself, who will scoff and look proud (17am for the Seaioenye) 
4 —<_ 





TO SIMPLICITY. 
—>_- 
Thou, who, with hermit heart, 
Disdain’st the wealth of art, 
And gauds, and pageant weeds, and trailing pall; 
But com’st a decent maid, 
In attic robe arrayed, 
O chaste, unboastful nymph, to thee I call! 
COLLINS. 


Nymph of the cottage, the woodland, and wild, 
Nymph of the forest and grove; 
Oh, thou ever Nature’s own favourite child, 
And offspring of Beauty and Love ! 
Oh, let me with thee range the green valley wide, 
What time zephyr woos lovely May for his bride. 


With thee, only thee, let me wander alone 
Where glides the soft rippling stream ; 
And list the far strains of the echoing horn, 
And of fairies, and merry elves dream ; 
While weaving a chaplet of flowers only thine, 
Thy bower to adorn of the sweet eglantine. 
Oh thou, in thy vestal robes meekly arrayed, 
And thy crown of the briar-rose white ; 
Oh, let me, companion of thee, gentle maid, 
Ascend yonder sloping hill’s height; 
And far from the gay world of fashion withdrawn, 


On wealth, rank, and splendour, unenvying look down. 


Unenvying ! oh say what has wealth to allure, 
Or titles, or splendour, oh, say ? 

Ah! more to be envied the peasant obscure, 
Than he who a realm must obey ; 

And gilded however the fetters may be, 

Kar happier who dwells in a cottage with thee. 


Fair Nymph, in the ball-room forbidden to shine, 
To the great, and the courtly, unknown ; 
Simplicity, dearest, oh, ever be mine, 
And still to the merry harp’s tone 
i.et me chant the wild descant unfettered, and free, 
While its echo the bonny blythe redbreast shall be. 


waver pool. G. 
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THE LITTLE BLIND ARCHER. 
——_- 
The poets talk much about Argus’s eyes, 
Which slept not by night or by day ; 
So crafty, that nought could their owner surprise 
Neglecting to watch o’er his prey ; 
But our juster praise on the sly one shall fall, 
Whom neither their number nor glare could appal ; 
Who, beckoned by beauty, 
Neglected their duty ; 
Nhe little blind archer too much for them all. 





I'he wise ones may boast that their hearts can defy 
The smile of the syren-like fair ; 
dnt, spite of their boast, they’ll be caught by-and-by, 
And wrung with the pangs of despair : 
I'he weak and the witty, the short and the tall, 
And all the proud bipeds who people this ball, 
Will each bow a lover, 
And sighing discover 
ihe little blind archer too much for them all. 
! ence vaunted loudly that women should ne’er 
ompel from my bosom a sigh; 


On those she imagines her slaves, 
Full oft pines in secret, with flames unavowed, 
And writhes ’neath the dart which she braves ; 
The pink blushing maidens, who impotent call 
Love’s arrows, eft feel that they’re tinctured with gall 
And spite of their cuyness, 
And well pictur’d shyness, 
The little blind archer’s too much for them all. 
Liverpool. ° G. W. 





CONFUCIUS’S MAXIMS. 


poetical English version. 


** Traite ton prochain comme tu veux qu’il te traite. 


Vis comme en mourant, tu voudrais avoir vecu.” 





MATRIMONIAL TETE A TETE. 
——_— 
‘6 Silence! and hold your peace, you brute !”— 
Screams KaTE to NED, in high dispute: 
** Alas! 1 can’t do so”—said NED, 
‘6 I’ve had no PEACE since we were wed.” 


Liverpool. 


A SET OF OLD PUNS NEWLY STRUNG. 


t 





—— 
A guinea, dear Jack, as a loan or a gift, 
Would greatly assist an unfortunate scholar, 
Whose shirts are so few he can scarce make a shift, 
Which ruffes his temper and raises his choler. 


The Beauties of Chess. 


‘* Ludimus effigiem belli.” —VIDA. 
(+ We have omitted the chess department this week, 
in order to investigate what we conceive to be a mistake in 
study 220, in which the black may, we believe, be mated 
in four moves. Our copy, whether right or wrong, is a 
literal transcript from the original. 





























NEW PATENTS SEALED IN MAY, 1829. 


ec 
To Henry Robinson Palmer, for improvements in the 
construction of warehouses, sheds, and other buildings, 
intended for the protection of property. 
To Benjamin Cook, brass-founder, for an improved 
method of making rollers or cylinders of copper and other 
metals, or a mixture of metals, for printing of calicoes, 
silks, cloths, and other articles. 
To James Wright, for improvements in condensing the 
gas or gases produced by the decomposition of muriate o 
soda and certain other substances, which improvements 
may also be applied to other purposes. 
To Peter Pickering and William Pickering, for an 
engine, or machinery, to be worked by means of fluids, 
gases, or air, on shore or at sea. 
To John Davis, for a certain improvement in the con- 
denser used for boiling sugar in vacuo. 
To George William Lee, for certain improvements in 
machinery for spinning cotton and other fibrous substances. 
To Henry Bock, Esq. for improvements in machinery 
for embroidering or ornamenting cloths, stuffs, and other 
fabrics. 
To James Dutton, junior, for certain improvements in 
| propelling ships, boats, and other vessels or floating bodies, 








—>— 

There is much beauty, truth, and wisdom, in the follow- 
ing laconic maxims of Confucius, which we have intro- 
duced from the French, in the hope of eliciting a free 


In the park we observed that, among other beautiful 
trees, the Prunus avium, or wild cherry, and the Frax- 
inus exéelsior, or tall ash, were in their fullest bloom, and 
while we sauntered about, we made leisure to examine 


>| the floral specimens we had obtained on the sloping dingle 


between the road and the beach, as we walked from our 
landing place to the gate. Some of our party recognised 
one flower, some another, but as our botanical companion 
knew them all, and gave us their proper names, we con- 
sidered that so many of them being found on one bank, 
and completely in their wild state, would render the men- 
tion of them interesting to some of our scientific friends. 
They are as follows: * 
Veronica montana, mountain speedwell; Veronica 
chameedrys, wild speedwell ; Veronica alpina, alpine speed- 
well; Viola canina, dog's violet; Viola palustris, marsh 
violet ; Caltha palustris, marsh marigold, or May flowers ; 
Primula vulgaris, common primrose; Primula veris, 
common cowslip; Ranunculus acris, upright crowfoot ; 
Ranunculus aquatilis, water crowfoot; Ranunculus re- 
pens, creeping crowfoot; Myosotis scorpioides, Forget 
me not; Myosotis arvensis, field scorpion-grass; Arum 
maculatum, wake robin, or cuckoo-pint; Orchis macu- 
lata, spotted orchis; Orchis latifolia, broad-leaved orchis; 
Anemone nemorosa, wood anemone; Asperula odorata, 
sweet woodroof; Ajuga reptans, common bugle; Ajuga 
pyramidalis, mountain bugle; Galium aparine, ladies’ 
bedstraw: Bellis perennis, common daisy; Stellaria ho- 
lostea, greater stitchwort; Cistus helianthemum, dwarf 
cistus; Eguisetum sylvaticum, wood horsetail; Equisetum 
fluviatile, river hersetail; Hippuris vulgaris, common 
mare3’ tail; Lychnis dioica, red campion, and the Scidla 
non scripta, harebells. 

It may safely be presumed by the reader that one of these 
flowers was an especial favourite with the ladies. Ay, 
and some of us are much mistaken if that mischievous 
little rogue, Cupid, was not busy all the time among the 
juniors of the party, slyly endeavouring to make some 
work for that long-and-strong chain maker, Master Hy- 
men; for it was evident that the gentlemen themselves 
paid very tender regard to the beautiful and unobtrusive 
flower, as they handed to the ladies, with a significant 
glance and impressive touch, their favourite ** Forget-me- 
Not.” y 

At a littie distance along the park, to the north-east from 
the house, we came to a monumental recess, in which is 
placed a stone coffin, open and empty. From an inscrip- 
tion, it appears that it had originally contained the remains 
of the Princess Joan, who was daughter of King John, 
Pand wife of the Prince Llewellyn, ap Jorwerth; that she had 
been interred at the neighbouring Friary of Llanfaes, but 
that the coffin had, in later days, been removed, and used 
as a watering trough for cattle. The late Lord Bulkeley, 
to rescue it from such degradation, placed it in the park, 
in its present more suitable situation, where strangers sel- 
dom omit to see it, and ponder over the Welsh, Latin, and 
English inscriptions, and on the absence of even the 
slightest remains of an illustrious woman, who was at once 
the daughter of the oppressor, and wife of the protector of 
Wales, between whom, upon more than one occasion, she 
effected peace. Extending our walk a little further east. 
ward, and then wending our way southward, rather to- 
wards the ruins of the’ Castle, which repose in sullen 
grandeur near the shore, we sat down upon the grass, 
where a favourably sloping bank invited us to rest. For 
the general amusement, one or two of our friends exerted 
their vocal talents; and another sounded the various chords 





| by steam or other power. 
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of that curious little instrument the Lolina, whose delicacy 
and power both please and astonish the hearer. Ancther 
short walk over very grassy: ground, brought us to the 
Castle, where, as Mr. Lloyd observes, 

The earth is loaded with a mass of wall, 

The proud insulting badge of Cambria’s fall, 

By haughty Edward raised ; and every stone, 

Records a sigh, a murder, or a groan! 

The gloomy, though sunlit edifice was richly adorned 
in places by the Cheiranthus cheiri, or wallflower, pouring 
forth its fragrant scent. Here, passing round one of the 
outer towers, we were unexpectedly joined by our fair 
friend whom in the morning we had left at the Penrhyn 
Arms. She had discovered that we could not proceed on 
our voyage, at the time appointed, and that we had gone 
towards Beaumaris, and observing that the force of the 
breeze was regularly declining, she had crossed the straits 
to rejoin us, and seemed happy in the unlooked-for oppor- 
tunity of effecting her return home with the party. Indeed 
she had been greatly pleased in her pursuit of us, for two 
of Mrs. Bicknell’s female friends had driven her hither 
in-car, so that she had again crossed the great bridge 
and had passed along the whole of Lord Bulkeley’s delight- 
ful road. We now proceeded, altogether, into the castle, 
the strong and numerous towers of which cover a very ex- 
tensive piece of ground just within the park, and close ad- 
joining the eastern end of the town. The castle was 
built and strongly fortified by Edward I. in 1295, as 
an additional curb upon the Welsh, whom he found still 
refractory, although he had previously hoped that his mili- 
tary prowess, and the castles he had erected at Carnarvon 
and Conway, would have sufficiently kept them in check. 
For a long time the expense of its maintenance was con- 
sidered a grievous burden to the country, and quarrels, 
sometimes fatal, were frequent between the garrison and 
the peasantry. Edward had a fosse made around it, and 
a canal cut trom the water’s edge to the walls, so that ves- 
sels could bring supplies to its very gate, on which, at this 
day, there remains one of the huge iron rings fixed at 
which vessels used to be moored. As early as 1643, Thos. 
Bulkeley, Esq. afterwards Lord Bulkeley, became con- 
stable of the castle. The principal part of the structure 
exhibits the remains of much grandeur and strength, and 
the whole is well worthy of an hour's investigation. The 
interior court is an open square, measuring about 190 feet 
each way, and in one-corner of it is formed an excellent 
tennis court. On the eastern side isa small chapel, of 
very hundsome construction, with exceedingly narrow win- 
dows. Several of our party assembied in it, and sang a 
very suitable chorus with a good effect. Having satisfied 
our curiosity in the castle, we quitted it, not, however, 
without one of our gallant gentlemen having played the 
trick upon a few of his friends of locking them in for a 
time, and occasioning them, as they had mistaken their 
way, @ momentary but laughable embarrassment, from 
which they were glad to be relieved. From the outer gate 
we had the pleasure of entering the principal street of 
Beaumaris. 

It is a small and respectable looking market town, the 
houses, and even the pavements having a very comfortable, 
cleanly appearance ; and although it is the capital of Angle- 
sey, and of course has its great sessions, and other public 
business occasionally, it possesses an air of great quietness. 
There is abundant evidence to prove that its inhabitants, 
a century and a half ago, carried on a considerable mer- 
cantile traffic, which seems to have declined as that of 
Liverpool increased. The place itself appears to have 
derived its origin from the establishment of the castle. 
It is a borough, sending one member to Parliament; and 
the franchise is vested in the Mayor, bailiffs, and twenty- 
four capital burgesses. Maurice Gryfiydd was elected its 
first representative in the last year of Edward VI., and 
its present member is, as before mentioned, Sir Robert 
Williams, Bart. The population is probably 2,700. 
Families from Liverpool are now much in the habit of 


and afterwards walked about the town, some of the ladies 
taking the opportunity of transacting a little ‘* shopping.” 

Tt was now about three o’clock, when the Ormrod was 
likely to be again afloat, and ready to recommence her 
homeward voyage. We repaired, therefore, to the Green, 
a spacious and verdant flat of ground between the town 
and the water, upon which there is space enough for all 
the inhabitants to lounge and enjoy the freshness of the 
air. From this place the Chain Bridge is just visible at 
the right extremity of the view, and, besides the beauty 
of the landscape around, a scene of constantly-changing 
interest is presented to the spectator, either in the passing 
and repassing of vessels when the tide is in, or in the 
crossing of horses and vehicles over the sands when the 
water has retired. The strand appears to be exceedingly 
well adapted for bathing, the ground being good, and the 
water as clear as the deep-sea wave. We saw our vessel 
at a distance, opposite Garth Ferry. She was evidently 
afloat, and was preparing to approach us at the Green, 
where we strolied about until she arrived. We then em- 
barked, welcomed by flying colours and the music of our 
attentive band, and were soon comfortably seated on deck, 
the vessel proceeding directly out of the bay, and ourselves 
bidding adieu to the romantic country from which we were 
departing, gratefully acknowledging our obligation to the 
good sand-bank, which, in repayment of our captain’s 
politeness, had detained us in the morning as if to secure 
for us the pleasures of a day’s rural recreation, and calm 
weather for our evening voyage. The atmosphere was 
bright, the breeze was gentle, the water had almost sub- 
sided into stillness; and although we might anticipate a 
late arrival in the Mersey, as both wind and tide were 
against us, we saw no likelihood of being impatient on 
that account, as we had pleasant company, abundant cheer, 
a good vessel, fine weather, and a tolerable certainty that 
we should hold a pleasant course over the yielding wave, 
for the experience of the preceding evening had intimated 
to us what we might expect, after the decline of day, from 
the kindly offices of the queen of night. 

The clearness of the atmosphere rendered the appear- 
ance of Penmaenmawr and the Ormshead uncommonly 
magnificent, light and shade giving extraordinary beauty 
to the verdure and heather which adorned them. While 
the minds of most of us were intent upon the interesting 
scene, our worthy host gave orders for something which 
was Not less important to the outward man. Dinner was 
laid out upon the deck, in the same manner as on the pre- 
ceding day ; the ladies first assembled at the welcome re- 
past, having each a gentleman to wait upon her; and 
when they retired to the quarter-deck the gentlemen 
took their places with a willingness corresponding to their 
excellent appetites. Among other honours during the 














liberal feast, the healths of our worthy entertainers were 
‘ given, followed by as many ardent cheers as the respected 
pair had been years married. Another toast given on the 
occasion was that of health and long life to our illustrious 
fellow-voyager, Robert, King of Hilbre. After the cheer- 
ing, naturally excited by this loyal sentiment, had subsi- 
ded, his Majesty rose, and in a manner, in which dignity, 
solemnity, and suavity were happily blended, he thus 
graciously acknowledged his obligations to the company : 
*¢ To you, Gentlemen, who are subjects of our brother 
George, and also to you, Gentlemen, who are subjects of 
our own Crown, we beg leave to express our high gratifi- 
cation in having been thus, we trust not unworthily, 
honoured by so many loyal and intelligent people of both 
the monarchies. We say honoured, because exalted as our 
station is, we can never presume to be placed above the 
heart-ennobling rays of virtuous approbation. We have 
the pride of ruling over our subjects only for their 
| good; when we cease fur a moment to regard their wel- 
fare, may we cease to reign ! 
‘© We have the satisfaction of announcing to you that 
we continue to receive from our allies, and from all other 
foreign powers and potentates, assurances of their friendly 











visiting this town and neighbourhood in the sea- 
son. Our party took some refreshment at the Bull Inn, 


dispositions towards us, and of their anxious desire to 











cultivate with us those amicable relations which it is 
equally our object to maintain. 

‘*One exception only exists to the probability of a long 
continuance of peace between ourself and all other rulers. 
A contest exists in a fair and interesting portion of Europe, 
in which there may probably lurk the germ of wide-wasting 
hostilities more nearly affecting us, seeing that one of the 
belligerents therein is a Mussulman, while the people of 
our mighty nation are cocklemen, a difference pregnant 
with fearful import, but which we trust the acknowledged 
ability of our Minister for Foreign Affairs may render 
innoxious in the present instance. Always providing, 
however, for extremities, we have so economized the ex- 
penditure of our Government, that we shall soon have the 
satisfaction of recommending to our Parliament the entire 
cessation of taxes for the present year, in order to leave 
in the hands of our loving subjects those resources which, 
never being called for but in cases wherein the necessity 
is urgent and the utility evident, are always unsparingly 
lavished upon us whenever we require them for the up- 
holding of our Crown and dignity. 

‘* These and other affairs will shortly induce us to repair 
to our capital, and to assemble our legislature; when we 
shall command our Secretary of State for the Home 
Department to make the necessary arrangements, so that 
if any of you, Gentlemen, subjects of our brother of Eng- 
land, should visit our kingdom, you may be received with 
all the honours and hospitalities becoming our court. 

** Gentlemen,—We drink !”” 

This speech, which was listened to with the most pro- 
found attention by all the party, (for the ladies had 
gathered around the table the moment they perceived his 
Majesty commence his address,) was followed by loud 
plaudits; and the lofty yet dignified manner in which the 
action was suited to the word in the last impressive sen- 
tence was particularly admired. 

The deck being again cleared, dancing was resumed, 
and was kept up with very great spirit, and with little 
intermission, during the whole evening. Some sat on 
deck as spectators, having a curtain of ship’s colours to 
screen them from the cool air, among which they disdained 
not the protection of the American flag; some played at 
cards in the cabin; at intervals all enjoyed tea, which was 
handed round by the steward and stewardess. During 
the evening, songs were sung; the tints of departing 
day gilded the north-west horizon; a veil of vapour 
obscured the high lands of the south; the bright moon 
and stars cast their meek lustre over the scene, and the 
burning lamps of the distant floating light and of the light- 
houses on the shore, intimated our position on the water. 
Thus passed this delightful evening. For a time, while 
we passed near the sand banks off the mouth of the Mersey, 
the tide being low, silence was the order of the hour, in- 
terrupted only by the song of an attentive tar heaving the 
lead to ascertain the channel, and whose ‘*‘ quarter less 
four,” ** by the mark four,” *‘ and a half three,” directed 
the helmsman in his course, until getting into deep water, 
and passing the Rock we entered the river at midnight, and 
resumed our cheerful amusements, until landing on the 
pier, our band performing the two national airs, the party 
heartily thanked its kind originators, and separating into 
several escorts, each of **the happy family” repaired to 
the comfortable quietude of ‘* home, sweet home!” 

This imperfect narrative of the two days’ excursion may 
feebly represent the extreme pleasure which was undoubt- 
edly enjoyed by every one of the party. The writer made 
not a single note of the incidents at the time, nor of facts 
connected with the places visited. His memory alone has 
supplied the former, and a few old books of reference the 
latter. His own pleasure was such that he thought it worth 
recording, and if, in the opinions of his compagnons du 
voyage, he has failed in doing justice to the subject, he 
hopes the deficiency may be ascribed to him alone, and not 
to any lack in the materials by which he was surrounded ; 
—summer zephyrs, lovely scenes, light hearts, gratified 
minds, and beaming eyes. J.S. 
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Scientific Wotices. 


Comprehending Notices of new Discoveriesor Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 


ular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 


osophical, Botanical, Meteorological,and Mineralogical 


Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 





[ORIGINAL.] 


PHRENOLOGY. 


—~—_. 
DR. SPURZHEIM’S LECTURES. 
LECTURE IV. 


After some recapitulatory remarks on the general for- 


‘mation of the head, and the question whether there were 


any relation between the mental dispositions and the cere- 


bral organization of individuals, Dr. Spurzheim commented 
on the nature of courage and the disposition which phre- 
nologists term combativeness, the organ of which they fix 
in the lower part of the lateral region. He said it would 
be found, on examination of the natural dispositions, that 


courage was not incompatible with a certain degree of 


fear. The ancient philosopners held that there was a great 
distinction between moral and personal courage, and that 
individuals endowed with the one might be very defective 
in the other. The first question was, whether combative- 
ness was necessary to men and animals. It could not be 
supposed, from the constitution of the world, that unin- 
terrupted peace could reign amongst animated beings. 
Animals were attached to certain places and things, and 
if others sought to dispossess them of these, they naturally 
sought to defend themselves according to the disposition 
and abilities given them by the Creator. If their actions 
were observed, it would be found that many seemed to 
have a pleasure in fighting. Why did animals fight? It 
could not be because they were muscular and strong ; be- 
cause it was not found that animals were pugnacious in 
proportion to their size and strength. It was not always 
the weakest animals that were most timorous, nor the 
strongest the most courageous. The hare had less courage 
than the rabbit; the ox less than the dog: in dogs there 
was a great variety in this respect; the tall dog might 
often be observed to run away from a much smaller one, 
which would run after his stronger antagonist and wish to 
attack him. Sometimes the robin-redbreast and the wren 
would attack much larger birds. If they came to man, it 
was not always the tallest or the strongest that were most 
disposed to fight. Some men seemed to be extraordinarily 
fond of fighting, and to be amused by seeing animals 
killed in combat with each other. Thus, they had cock- 
fighting, and many paid their fellow-creatures to fight with 
each other, and were delighted to see them knock each 
other down. The question was, whether this propensity 
arose from a peculiar disposition of the mind. If the 
eerebral organization of different individuals and species 
were compared, it would be found that there was one con- 
formation of the brain peculiar to animals of a fighting 
disposition, and another peculiar to those of a more timo- 
rous nature. In the fighting species, the lower part 
of the brain in the lateral region of the head was broad. 
Some tall and strong boys, when hurt or injured, would 
cry and call for assistance, whilst others much smaller and 
weaker would fight for themselves and their friends too; 
let their heads be examined, and it would be seen that 
the courageous boy was broad in the lower part of the 
head, whilst the timid and peaceabie was narrow in the 
same portion. The ancient sculptors seemed to have 
observed this, judging from their statues of fighting men, 
and to know that courage did not depend entirely upon 
muscular strength. He did not say that this had no in- 
fluence, for it was the means by which the disposition was 
carried into effect; but the game cock, though much 
smaller than the dunghill, was much more courageous. 
It would be found that there was an extraordinary dif- 
ference below the ear in animals of courageous and timid 
dispositions. Take the robin-redbreast and the pigeon,— 
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would be easily distinguished. The ancients, and parti- 
cularly the Greeks, seemed to have observed the different 
heads given by nature to boxers and fighting men, and 
men of timid and peaceful disposition. He then exhibited 
casts of the head of a gladiator, and of Cicero, whose timo- 
rous disposition was well known, and commented on the 
difference to be observed between them, particularly in the 
part of which he was treating. If the hust of Cicero were 
examined, there would be found more analogy with nature, 
than evidence of the mere taste and judgment of the artist. 
Look at the ears;—they were not such ears as the artist 
would choose; one of them was higher than the other, a 
disproportion which the artist would never have made had 
it not preyiously been the work of nature. Very many 
persons had one ear higher than the other; inequality of 
the whole head was very common in nature, and few per- 
sons had both sides alike. This great discrepancy was a 
great proof that the peculiarities ta be observed in the bust 
of Cicero were copied from nature, and it was well known 
that he was not very ready to fight. 
Amongst animals what a difference was there between 
bull-dogs and other dogs; and again, between individual 
dogs of the same species, some were more courageous than 
others; a corresponding difference would be found in the 
shape of the head behind the ear. It would be very im- 
portant, and a great advantage in rural economy, to have 
a certain mode of ascertaining the disposition of horses, of 
which there were so many shy and vicious in this country. 
Various reasons were assigned for shyness in horses: 
many ascribed it to the spirit of the horse; but then, 
blood-horses of high breeding and full of spirit were often 
extremely gentle and docile. He was convinced that it 
depended on the natural dispesition of the horse, which 
might be ascertained by external examination. He was 
convinced that very many accidents would be prevented if 
this part of the horse were as well attended to as the rest, 
in judging of his parts and eapaeities. In addition to his 
other points, the horse should not be too narrow behind 
the ears. A fine small head might be a great beauty, but 
the animal must also have brain. A very shy horse 
would always be found narrow behind the ears. He 
thought it sufficiently evident that personal courage was a 
fundamental power given to men and animals, to enable 
them to defend themselves and their property. 
He then came to the organ of cautiousness.—If they at- 
tended to men and animals, they would find some remark. 
ably cautious, others distinguished for their temerity and 
boldness. These dispositions were to be observed in chil- 
dren, almost from their earliest age. Some evineed fear 
in the arms of their nurses, and whilst attempting to walk, 
lest they should fall, whilst others showed no such timi- 
dity, but attempted to make use of their muscular power, 
and walked much sooner than those of a contrary disposi- 
tion. Among adults the same difference would be found: 
some were so shy that they could scarcely appear before 
society, whilst others had not the least hesitation in show- 
ing off what they had or knew. Some were hesitating and 
doubtful, and could never come to a resolution ; they had 
always the words “take care,” ‘*be careful,” ih their 
mouths, and these were they who, in speaking of phreno- 
logy, said ‘* Take care that the doctrines of phrenology are 
not dangerous.” (Laughter.) Others betrayed no such 
timidity, anxiety, or hesitation, and their favourite ex- 
pression, instead of **take care,” ‘‘take care,” was, 
‘*Never mind—go on!” The question was whether 
these dispositions were innate, and whether they were mani- 
fested by external organization. In persons of a timid and 
anxious disposition it would be found that the parietal bone 
was much more prominent than it was in persons of an 
opposite nature. If they knew any individuals, who, not- 
withstanding all their endeavours, could not overcome their 
natural timidity, they might depend on finding the upper 
part of the lateral division of the head much more developed 
in such individuals, than in those who were less. timid. 
This natural timidity was to be observed in children, and 


action. 
far the doctrines of. phrenology were borne out. Did 
they think. that destruction and violent death was.an in- 
stitution of the Creator, or that all animals were designed 
to live in perpetual peace together, and ‘never to destroy 
each other? Did the fish dwell together in amity; or 
were not lions and tigers, crocodiles and reptiles, birds of 
prey, and even: insects, destructive animals preying upon 
others? All carnivorous animals were destructive of life ; 
he could not pretend to explain why this disposition was 
given to them, neither could he tell why some planes and 
herbs were poisonous, and others full of nourishment and 
sanative qualities; he could only confess his ignorance, 
and submit in silence to Him who designed and made 
every thing. If he were to ask some persons why the 
tiger was so destructive an animal, they would answer, 
‘* Oh, he has teeth and claws, and strength to destroy ;” 
but he must be permitted to reply, that. the. use of. in- 
struments did rot always: follow from the possession of 
them. 
very different, and so were their dispositions. The ques- 
tion was, whether instruments gave powers; some phi- 
losophers considered instruments the cause of power: 
thus, man had senses, and must therefore use them; the 
elephant was docile, and had a flexible probescis; car. 
nivorous animals had destructive instruments,. and the 
possession of such instruments was the cause of their use. 
But let them go to nature, and examine ;—let them 
take man in the first instance. Let themobserve the hands 


to it. Some could not bear a harsh word, and yet at many 
schools these were treated with the same harshness as thoe 
of a very different disposition, and the consequence wa;, 
that they could not learn under such treatment so well a 
others, and they were called dull and stupid. Yet, no. 
withstanding this presumed stupidity, it was very comma 
to hear parents say, the children had good ideas, ani 
made sensible remarks, the parents expressing their wonde 
that they did not. make the same progress as their school. 
fellows. The reason was very obvious;—different disposi 
tions required different modes of treatment, and why 
might do well-with the bold and forward boy, would no 
answer with the timid and retiring one. 

Individuals, both amongst men and animals, haviy 
this cautiousness of disposition, would be found very brosi 
in the part of the head assigned to it. Individuals care‘ 
in every situation would always be found broad there 
There were whole nations distinguished for their cautious 
ness, and others for the contrary disposition ; it would 
found on examination that the former had generally head 
square at the top, and that the eareless ones were narror 
in this particular part of the head. This disposition wa 
sometimes called prudence, and it was by no means incon. 
patible with courage. Very courageous individuals might 
also be very prudent. Hence if it were wished to examine 
children to ascertain how far they were naturally cou. 
rageous or timid, the organs of combativeness and cau. 
tiousness must. be compared with each other. This might 
be ascertained from the preponderance of either organ, 
and if the individual possessed both equally developed, 
then he was naturally possessed of both impulse and cau- 
tion at the same time. . 

He.then came to the organ of destructiveness. He 
wished particularly to explain that the names of the dif. 
ferent organs merely referred to natural dispositions or 
capacities, because the progress of phrenology had ‘been 
much impeded by the nomenclature adopted by Dr. 
Gall, particularly with regard to destructiveness. and 
acquisitiveness, which Dr. Gall called the organs of 
murder and theft. All the opponents of phrenology cried 
out that this doctrine of murder and theft was mast shock. 
ing and abominable ; it would have been more candid 
had they spoken of it as. being singular to speak of an 
organ of murder, one of theft, one of morality, another of 
religion, and so on, because it was never said. that be. 
cause the organ was there the disposition of whiclvit was 
the external manifestation, must therefore be called into 
Let the timorous look to nature, and see. how 


The relative powers of the calf and the fox were 








the difference in the mass of brain behind the ears in each 


much mischief was done by the want of a proper attention 
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of individuals, and say whether there was any relation be- 
tween these instruments and the talent requisite for their 
application to different uses. Would persons having occa- 
sion for the services of an architect or a milliner, first 
examine the hands of those they were about to employ, 
and determine, according to the roughness or smoothness, 
the magnitude or smallness of the hand, whether any thing 
or nothing could be done by it? Amongst workmen, 
individuals with rough and unpromising hands were often 
found to do extraordinary things, whilst others, with deli- 
cate and symmetrical fingers could make no use of them. 
There were individuals almost without any thing that 
could be called hands, who could draw and paint in great 
perfection. A living example was found in Mrs. Wright, 
now residing in Birmingham, who, without arms, was 
very clever in miniacure painting ;--give the pencil to others 
who nad the instruments, without the talent for drawing, 
and see whether they could make miniatures. There was 
no necessary relation between the instrument and the 
power. A deranged person might have the full use of his 
vocal organs, but, not having the use of his mind to direct 
them, to what advantage did he apply them? Go to the 
animals ;—the monkey was fond of a fire, and he had the 
necessary implements toenable him to keep it .p, but would 
he supply it with the requisite fuel when he fouud it about 
to be extinguished ? The dog was often a very intelligent 
creature ; he had the perfect use of his feet, to which were 
attached instruments which might very well be used in 
scratching up the earth, but if he were cold, and exposed 
to the weather, would he dig a hole to shelter himself like 
the rabbit? The hare had instruments as effective as those 
of the rabbit, and was endowed with greater strength to use 
them, but did the hare ever burrow like the rabbit? He 
maintained that the Creator had given to animals certain 
powers and instincts, as well as instruments. What a contra- 
diction would it have been, had there been instincts without 
the instruments requisite for their operation! Themere pos- 
session of the requisite instruments was not sufficient to 
explain why animals should destroy each other. It was 
evident that some animals had instruments which they 
never used in the way to which they might be applied, 
whilst others were excited to kill and destroy all around 
them. . Their object was not to take one, kill it, and be 
satisfied, but to slaughter every living thing around them. 
He, therefore, was convinced that carnivoreus animals. had 
an instinct ‘which led them to kill their prey, since they 
were designed to support their own life by taking away 
that of others. 

In speaking of animals, this disposition to destroy could 
not be spoken-of so-severely, because they killed others in 
order to live upon them: the wolf destroyed the sheep ; 
the fox killed poultry, to feed upon them; but, it was 
asked, could men have the same instinct? Men were 
carnivorous.and destructive beings. It mightseem harsh 
to-call them so; but were they not so, what could they 
live'npon,—what was the natural food ‘of men after Noah, 
but amimals? In his opinion, man had the power and 
instinet to destroy in common with other carnivorous ani- 
mals, Man was a more destructive animal than the lion, 
the tiger, or the wolf; the most destructive did not destroy 
so many as he}; scarcely any animated being from the 
insect to the elephant, was secure from his attacks—all 
were killed. There was a similarity in the organization 
of carnivorous.animals. If the digestive organs were ex- 
amined, they-were found to be not analagous to those of 
animals which feed on vegetables. ‘There would also be 
found great differences in the teeth and other parts of the 
organization of carnivorous and herbivorous animals. 

The destructive instinct of man was subject to great 
abuses; for he not only employed it to destroy all animals, 
but used it :for purposes to which animals were never im- 
pelled by their destructive propensities. Think of war;— 
what animals were there that came together in thousands 
to kill-each other, and employed all their ingenuity in de- 
vising means to do it in the most dexterous manner! In- 
stinct might be abused ; they were, therefore, commanded 








not to commit murder. It was necessary to give this law, 
because there were many indivicuals who were subject to 
strong impulses impelling them to the destruction of others. 
This disposition acted with more or less energy, according 
to circumstances. Some had a strong aversion to all kinds 
of destruction, and could not bear to look on blood ; 
others, even amongst children, ran to see animals killed, 
and showed the greatest indifference and even pleasure 
in looking on the struggles of death. This disposi- 
tion was very strong sometimes even in persons of 
good education, who were often delighted at looking on 
public executions, whilst others had quite a horror of 
them. Condamine, the celebrated French botanist, was 
remarkably fond of witnessing public executions, and 
never missed an opportunity of gratifying his favourite 
propensity. On one occasion, when he was endeavouring 
to press through the crowd, to get nearer the criminal, the 
executioner called out, ‘* Let him pass,—that gentleman 
isan amateur.” (Laxghter.) It was well known that 
many individuals would go a great way, on foot, to see an 
execution, and that others were as anxious to keep out of 
the way. This disposition was often active in insane per- 
sons and. idiots. There were dangerous idiotic children, 
who felt a disposition to destroy and annihilate every 
thing. There were instances, amongst the insane, of per- 
sons being impelled to destroy, at the same time that they 
felt a horror of destruction. The minds of such indivi- 
duals were influenced by the predominant inclination to 
destroy. He then exhibited the cast of the head of a 
woman, still living, who exhibited the force of this propen- 
sity, in a singular degree. She was quite sensible of her 
situation, and when questioned about it, she would say, 
that when she went past a looking-glass, or any thing she 
could destroy, the first time she could refrain from destroy- 
ing it, though strongly tempted to do so; but if she came 
near it a second time, she could not again command her- 
self, but destroyed the object, whatever it was. To prevent 
mischief she was confined in a strait waistcoat, though in 
other respects she was perfectly friendly and kind. Amongst 
banditti and outlaws there were some who never felt 
any inclination to kill, except for their own pre- 
servation, whilst others massacred helpless women and 
children,. and captives whom they might spare if they 
would. Amongst soldiers the same dispositions were to be 
observed ; some spared the lives of their antagonists as 
soon as they surrendered, whilst others delighted in blood, 
and wished to kill as many as they could. There were 
numberless examples of this propensity; and it became 
the duty of philosophers to inquire into the cause. 
Amongst murderers there were some who killed for the 
mere pleasure of killing, whilst others, in the commission 
of the crime, proposed some other end to themselves. He 
then exhibited the head of an individual in which the or- 
gan of destructiveness, immediately above the ear, and 
that of acquisitiveness, in front of the ear, were very large. 
This was the head of a monster, executed in France, for 
the murder of his own mother, which shocking deed he 
committed in order to obtain a fortune coming to him at 
his mother’s decease. Amongst children there were many 
who liked to kill animals and to see them killed, and also 
amongst adults. Many of his audience would probably 
know of instances where individuals in the family were 
fond of killing poultry. There were also many instances 
of persons paying money to butchers for permission to kill 
animals. In all individuals who evince this species of dis- 
position, the organ of destructiveness would be found large; 
but he by no means meant to say that in every in- 
stance where the disposition existed it would be abused. 
In examining the organization attending different dis- 
positions, it would be well to begin with animals. If car- 
nivorous and herbivorous animals were compared with 
each other, there would be found a remarkable difference 
in the cerebral organization above the ear. Carnivorous 
animals would be found to have the largest mass of brain 
above the ear, according to the strength of their destructive 


of the entire configuration of the head. in this part. 
Herbivorous animals would be found to be shaped very 
differently. He then exhibited the skulls of the fox, the 
hare, and the rabbit; the former being much larger above 
the ear than the othertwo. Amongst men, all individuals 
who had this instinct active, whether they were children 
fond of destroying animal life,—idiots, in whom the pro- 
pensity to destroy was strong and dangerous,—or persons 
fond of witnessing destruction,—all would be found to 
have this portion of the cerebral mass large. It was gene- 
rally found large in murderers. Individuals, who kept 
up the feeling of resentment, and brooded on revenge for 
any injury real or imaginary, would be found to have this 
portion of the head strongly developed. He then exhibited 
a cast of the head of Bellingham, who shot Mr. Percival 
in the lobby of the House of Commons, and one from that 
of an individual who was executed at Lyons, for the mur- 
der of four wives, whom he had destroyed one after the 
other: the organ of destructiveness was very large in both. 
The Edinburgh murderers, Burke and Hare, were also 
very large in this particular part. This feeling became 
virtuous, when used in the defence of our country from 
foreign and domestic enemies, and it was useful in a va- 
riety of ways; but being abused, it b i 
and led to the gallows. The traveller might make im- 
portant observations with respect to this peculiar quality, 
as well as others. Certain tribes were cannibals, and ex- 
tremely barbarous and savage; others were mild and gen- 
tle: let them be compared with each other, and then it 
would be seen whether there was any difference in their 
cerebral organization. It was well known that the gene- 
rality of children were very active: if he asked the cause 
of this, and were told, ** Oh, children like to be active,” 
this would not do for him, because he saw that there was 
a great difference in the activity of children, Some were 
active after birds,—others after other objects of pursuit : 
some liked to be about horses; some were actively engaged 
in keeping all things in order,—some were drawing,—and 
others engaged in different pursuits, the activity in which 
could not be the result of the same cause throughout. 
Some children were careful of their playthings; others 
Could not keep them, but lost them or destroyed ther 
almost as soon as they got them; the latter would be 
found to come more out above the ear than the former. 
Children who were easily made angry, and men who, 
being irritated, seemed disposed to cut through every 
thing, as Alexander cut the Gordian knot, rather than 
have a little patience, would be found broad above the 
ears. This disposition was necessary to our existence, else 
if nature had given us all an insuperable aversion to kil- 
ling, having the digestive organs we have, how could we 
have existed? Nature had, therefore, given us the 
powers requisite for our existence. 

He then proceeded to speak of the organ of secretiveness, 
which he described as being placed immediately above de- 
structiveness, in the middle of the side of the head. In 
common life would often meet with sneaking, cun- 
ning fellows, with persons highly delighted with mystery 
and intrigues, hypocrites who could never be trusted with 
safety, and others insinuating and agreeable, but deceitful. 
Others were as candid and open as these were artful and 
mysterious. Some were remarkably prudent in the ex- 
pression of their opinions, and amongst these were found 
persons who would not pass any opinion on phreno- 
logy, until the public had decided. They were careful 
to say nothing which might be disadvantageous to them. 
There were some persons who, in conversation, al- 
ways went round about, so that it was almost impos- 
sible to get at their meaning; they might tell it at 
once, and go straight to the mark, but they prefer. 
red the serpentine course. On examination it would be 
found that the open and candid man was very differently 
formed when compared with him of a fox-like disposition. 
He knew that all his audience were physiognomists, 
whether they acknowledged it or not; they liked certain 











propensities; he did not speak of bumps merely, but 


casts of features, and disliked others; they were pleased 
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with the open and candid countenance, and disliked the 
artful and contracted one. Phrenologists went deeper,— 
they examined the organization of individuals, and found 
that there was not a greater difference in the characters, 
than in the organization of persons of contrary dispositions, 
There were some who had a remarkable tendency to pre« 
serve an air of mystery, even with respect to things 
which all the world knew, and some who told lies until 
they believed their own falsities. This disposition to 
secretiveness was necessary to the preservation of men 
and animals, but amongst men it was greatly abused- 
Amongst animals the disposition might be observed 
active in various ways, in the arts of the timid to elude 
their enemies, and those of others to secure their prey. 
If adog could not pick a bone to-day, he might be ob- 
served concealing it for another opportunity. Amongst 
children there were many who were remarkably fond of 
playing at hide and seek, and who displayed the disposi- 
tion in various ways, and amongst adults there were 
many who had no pleasure but in secresy and mystery. 
Some had a remarkable prudence, a kind of savoir faire 
not possessed by others ; even in doing good and generous 
actions they must act with secresy and caution. When 
joined with good dispositions and talents, this disposition 
became prudence; and they would find that all prudent, 
practical men were broad above tie ears in this particular 
part. Those who were narrow, laterally, had little or no 
secretiveness themselves, and were liable to be imposed 
upon by others who had: these wished always to speak 
out plainly and openiy. They were often deceived by the 
arts of others, and after suffering from the deceptions 

practised on them, resolved to be more cautious in future, 
and yet were imposed upon again in the same way, whilst 
others having been once deceived could not easily be taken 
in asecond time. All clever, practical men, generals and 

ministers, who were prepared for every contingency, would 

be found to have this organ large. The power was liable 

to great abuse, but in itself secretiveness was necessary and 

useful, and was one of the fundamental powers given to 

man. 

He then came to the organ of acquisiliveness—the dis- 
position to acquire property, and which, in its abuse, led 
to peculation. It was the organ situated between secre- 
tiveness and the eye. It was first discovered from the ex- 
amination of thieves, of whom Dr. Gall observed many 
thousands. If they went to prisons and examined in- 
veterate thieves; if they saw there young lads, who, 
after having been often confined, came back to prison 
five or six times, and would continue to return till 
they were sent to Botany,Bay or the gallows, they 
would always find, in such individuals, this portion of 
the cerebral organization fully developed. He did not 
mean to say that persons having this organ large must ne- 
cessarily steal, because the use or abuse of the disposition 
depended entirely on circumstances. There were many 
instances of persons deaf and dumb having this propensity 
very strong, and he mentioned some remarkable examples 
in the hospital for the deaf and dumb at Vienna. This or- 
gan was always found large in thieves, or persons who had 
a peculiar tendency to steal. [t was an error in Dr. Gall to 
call this the organ of theft, because theft was only the con- 
sequence of its abuse ; but he maintained that the more 
inveterate was the thief, the more fully would the organ 
so named be developed. He did not say that those who 
had it must necessarily steal, but he maintained that in- 
veterate thieves were very broad in this part. The dispo- 
sition was sometimes very strong in individuals who were 
placed far above actu] want; there were rich individuals, 
ladies even, who, when they went into a shop, had a pecu- 
liar tendency to take whatever was in their reach, and 
there were instances where the servants of such individuals 
were directed to carry back the stolen property, or pay the 
shopkeeper for it. Those who were broad in this part 
did not always steal, for theft was merely the abuse 
of a power given for the best purposes, but they would 


era) 





asked was phrenology useful, and would not express an 
opinion contrary to that of the majority, would be found 
amongst this class. (Applause ) Look at persons who, 
from having nothing, without friends to assist them, be- 
come rich by their own thrift, labour, and perseverance, 
and see whether they were narrow in this part of the 
cerebral organization. There were some who were never 
satisfied, but must always go on accumulating hoard upon 
hoard ; these might observe the commandment not to 
steal, but few of them would attend to that which forbade 
them to covet their neighbours’ goods. This disposition 
was in itself necessary, in order to enable man to procure 
his daily bread; but there were some who required a great 
deal of daily bread, and others who were not very nice in 
the mode of procuring it. ( Laughter.) This instinct 
was rematkable in animals which laid up provisions for 
the winter;—without it, what would become of them ? 


might be excellent at colouring. The rarity of a perfect 
combination of the different qualities requisite, accuunted 
for the paucity of eminent men in the art of painting, a: 
well as in others. 
but they were not, therefore, great painters, becaus: 
they were possessed of mere manual dexterity. The per. 
fect development of all the parts requisite to form a 
great painter in the cast of Raphael, was a strong evidence 
of its identity. Those who had the organ of construc. 
tiveness large, were clever at their different occupations, 
whether these were needlework, mechanics, watch-making, 
or any other performed by the hand. Some ladies and 
gentlemen were more dexterous than others in the use 
of their fingers in playing on musical instruments; they 
would be found to have the organ of constructivenes 
more fully developed. 


Many had constructiveness large, 


The animals who were mox 


There were even instances of animals in whom this dis- 
position was strong, taking things which could be of no pos- 
sible use to them. Magpies often stole and concealed glit- 
tering things, of which they could make no use. 
men, too, received great pleasure from hoarding up 
every thing they could find. Some were great collectors, 
without any other purpose than that of bringing a heap of 
things together, of which they often knew neither the na- 


remarkable for building, as the beaver, would be found to 
have the organ full. Many could not conceive how man 
could be compared with animals, and asked how it was pos. 
sible for Raphael to be compared with a field-mouse or 2 
beaver; but it must be borne in mind that Raphael was not 
a great man for his power of constructiveness alone. Then 
again, in each power there were very great varieties, which 
should not be confounded with each other. For insiance, 
both the race-horse and the sloth could move, but what a 


ture nor the use. Amongst insane persons it would often 
be found that those committed theft, who, whilst they had 
possession of their reason, were perfectly honest. There 


was necessary for our welfare and preservation, but it was 
often perverted to ends for which it was never designed. 
The Creator had taken care of all things necessary for the 


just as if lawyers were to say, that were there no laws there 
would be no property. Animals fought to defend their 
property from the aggression of others; and man, besides 
this inherent disposition, had revelation to guide him. In 
this case, as well as in all others, the disposition was inter- 
nal. The artist, or the musician, who made it his pro- 


for eminence in his art; even divines could not give 
religious feelings, because the dispositions required were 
innate. 

Some animals had the power of building places for the 
reception of their young, and other purposes; man also was 
an architect in a higher degree, and was a tool-using animal. 
Some were dexterous in the use of instruments from the first, 
whilst others only acquired dexterity by practice and per- 
severance. Some girls were clever at needlework from 
the first, whilst others could never make good sempstresses : 
some were clever with the pencil; others could make no 
use of it. Amongst mechanics, some were excellent in 
invention, but most awkward in execution, and could not 
do without others to perform the work designed by them ; 
others could invent nothing, but were most dexterous in 
executing the inventions of others. This faculty depended 
on the organ of constructiveness, which was situated in 
the same line with acquisitiveness, nearer to the outer 
angle of the eye. The temples in this part were fuller 


not. Amongst children, those who were clever at their 
work would be found fuller here than those who were 
awkward. The touch was the best way of ascertaining 
the degree of development in this part, because, by mere 
inspection, the muscles in the neighbourhood might be 
mistaken for the organ. He then exhibited a cast of the 
head of Raphael, and observed, that though at Rome there 
were some doubts as to itsidentity, phrenologists found the 
best reasons for believing that it was really what it purported 
to be. Great talents in any particular line were very rare, 


difference was there in the motion of the two! 
vocal cries of animals there might be some similarity, but 
eir 3 perfectly fe} what a difference was ‘there between the braying of 
could be no ebjection to the disposition itself, because it] of an ass, and the notes of a Catalani! and yet 
both were the effect of vocal instruments. 
be some analogy in one of the fundamental powers of Ra- 
‘ J phael and that of a field-mouse or beaver. Some of the 
welfare of men and animals, and even if He had not for-| powers were common to men and animals; all were ne. 
bidden theft, man’s own interest and feelings would have cessary $ and what would become of them were they taken 
induced him to prevent it ; tomaintain otherwise would be} away? All might be abused, but he merely spoke of the 
powers themselves, which, taken individually, were the 
A BC of the mind. 


In the 


So there might 


(To be continued.) 











Ce Correspondents. 





fession to teach others, could not give the talent requisite |p... Soran Microscops.—In our last we appended to a thert 


editorial article on the Microscope, a very interestihg ac- 
count of the examination of a carnation under a large 
magnifier. We stated that we had copied it from am Ame- 
rican journal. In consequence of this intimation, agentle- 
man did us the favour to call upon us with a copy of Dick’s 
Christian Philosopher, an English work, in which the 
article about tke carnation is ascribed to Sir John Hill. 


Fiyinec.—A correspondent, whose signature is not very dis- 


tinct, but which appears either to be 7. P. or 7. B., is 
informed that although we see no natural impediment to 
man’s flying, he must excuse us if we doubt that either he 
or any one else has hitherto discovered the means. The 
Mechanics’ periodicals are full of schemes for flying; and 
although the projectors all assert that they have succeeded, 
we shall suspend our belief until we see some of them gus- 
pended in mid air:—“ seeing is believing.” In the 
time, as we have some notions of our own on the 
we have no objection to a few minutes’ conversatio: 
our correspondent, whose seeret shall be assafe in 
ing, asin hisown. We are at the office every day 
noon. 








SynracticaL Inguirny.—The communication of G. B. P. is 


reserved for next week. 


in those who had this faculty, than in those who had it! phe amefcan Story is rather clumsily told. The rhymes are 


very defective; Luna and puny, lamb and them, are quite 
inadmissible. The point of the story, however, is good, 
although very familiar to us, and we may perhaps endea- 
vour to dress it in a more passable garb. 


Dr. SpuRzHEIM’s LecTurES.—Our original report of this gen- 


tleman’s Fourth Lecture, which occupies nearly three pages 
of this day’s Kaleidoscope, has necessarily excluded several 


other articles, including those already acknowledged. 
MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT.—The cause adverted to in the 


preceding paragraph has obliged us to defer our Mathema- 
tical correspondence until next week. 





and more qualities than one were requisite to form the 
perfect artist. Amongst painters, one might be an ex- 
cellent draughtsman, but be very deficient in colouring, 





never forget themselves or their own interest. Those who 





whilst another, who was a very indifferent draughtsman, 
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